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MAY. 


Even now what affection the violet awakes, 

What loved little islands, twice seen in thy lakes, 

Can the loved water-lily restore ! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangle the shore. 

Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart you were dear 
Ere the fever of passion, and ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once I welcome you more in lile’s passionless stage. 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb.” 

The calyx, (the three little leaves under the 
blossom), in this species is reflexed, and the flower 
stem is furrowed, which are the principal marks, 
besides the bulbous root, which distinguish the 
Butter-cup from the Meadow Crowfoot (^Ranun- 
culus acris ), The leaves are cut into three leaf- 
lets on footstalks, and each of them is cut into 
three divisions. This flower is considered to be 
the emblem of jealousy. — 

“ The yellow Kingcup Flora then assigned 
To be the emblem of a jealous mind.” 

The Meadow Crowfoot grows about the same 
height, is very similar in general appearance to the 
Buttercup, and is very common in our meadows. 
Poets are not so profuse in the praise of this as 
they are of many of our wild flowers. 
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«Will no one sing of thee— thou pleasing flower, 
With livelier tint than daisy e’er put on, 

Who, when warm Phoebus gives to May her dower. 
Smiling art seen, the grass green meads among. 
What time the cuckoo tunes his mellow flute. 

And in the sward the grasshopper we hear, 

0 then, how lovely in thy yellow suit, 

A smiling floral star thou dost appear. 

Memory wipes off the dust of time, and sheds 
Joy’s retrospective of those gloomy hours 
When wandering gaily through the pleasant meads, 
I cull’d a copious harvest of thy flowers. 

With pinafore fill’d out, a happy mchin boy, 

1 tumbled in the grass, and shouted wild with joy.” 


As we walk through a dry wood our attention 
is sometimes arrested by the bright golden blos- 
soms of another species, the Wood Crowfoot F R. 
auricomus), or, as it is sometimes termed, “ Goldi- 
locks,” and often trailing beneath it we discover 
the purplish blue blossoms of the Ground Ivy, 
(Glechoma hederaceus). 


“ Fair Goldilocks are bloo ming ' here, 
\Miere Glechoma strews the ground j 
Their yellow cup so bright and clear 
Receive the dew distilled around. 



“ And here, perchance, at midnight hour. 
Fays their frolic revels hold. 

And find within the crowfoot flowei', 
Pearl drops set in leafy gold. 

“ Watery pearls of purest flavour. 

Which they quaff to absent friends j 
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